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ECLIPSE PHOTOGRAPHY 
EDWARD S. KING 
(Assistant in charge of photography at Harvard Observatory) 


When parties are being formed to go to Labrador or abroad to observe the coming eclipse, I 
wish that some enterprising person would charter a cannon ball express scheduled to start from 
near Hudson’s Bay on the morning of August 30, and that at sunrise (the conductor’s “All 
aboard”’) we might speed down the track of totality in company with the moon’s shadow: across 
the Atlantic, through Spain, Tunis, and Egypt, ending our three-hour trip in Arabia at sunset, 
the shortest yet grandest day of our lives. Such an experience would give as much time for 
observation as if one had witnessed every total eclipse of the sun for a century. When contem- 
plating the richness and importance of the results, it is hard to realize that the entire duration 
of totality of observable eclipses has been only about thirty minutes since photography has been 


actively employed. The earliest photograph of a total eclipse was a daguerreotype made by ~ 


Busch at Koenigsberg in 1851, although eclipse photography is generally regarded as having 
begun some nine years later, in 1860. The devices employed have ranged from a kodak and a 
simple wooden camera propped up on the box in which it had been packed, to a telescope 135 
feet long, and to what may be called the machine gun of photography, a battery of cameras, 
spectroscopes, polariscopes, etc., all under the control of. a pneumatic commutator, by which 
hundreds of exposures may be made automatically during the precious period of totality, with- 
out fear that some observer will lose his head and forget to uncap his instrument. 

Two of the leading features of the work on the present eclipse will be the search for an intra- 
mercurial planet, and a more complete study of the corona. From certain irregularities in the 
motion of Mercury, it has been suspected that there might be a small planet very near the sun, 
which would not be ordinarily visible on account of the intense light. The Lick Observatory, 
for example, will take photographs at three different stations, in Labrador, Spain, and Egypt, 
with instruments identically alike. With such instruments Professor Perrine photographed 
stars as faint as the ninth magnitude, at the eclipse of 1901 in Sumatra. A long, narrow strip 
of sky was covered with a duplicate set of plates on either side of the sun. A comparison of these 
plates with each other showed what objects were really celestial, while a comparison with other 
plates of he same regions made with the same instruments some months previous indicated 
the known stars. In spite of the clouds which interfered, the general result may be summed up, 
that for the region examined there appeared to be no planet as bright as the fifth magnitude, 
and for two thirds of this region none as bright as the seventh magnitude. It is hoped that the 
present eclipse will settle this question. It is an interesting fact that, if observations are obtained 
at the three stations, and a planetary body is found on all the plates, not only will the discovery 
be confirmed, but the lapse of time between the observations will permit the path of the new 
member of our system to be readily computed. 

Photographs of the corona of considerable size and taken at widely separated stations will 
have great value in determining any change of structure which may have occurred during the 
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CORONA OF 1900. MR.C.A.R. LUNDIN 
AT SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 


-CORONA OF 1893. 
HARVARD ECLIPSE PARTY, CHILI 


FLASH SPECTRUM OF 1893. 
HARVARD ECLIPSE PARTY, CHILI 


intervening hours, or in detecting any general movement, such as a rotation with the sun. It 
has been suggested that photographs thus taken with similar instruments might advantageously 
be studied with the stereoscope, which would give a plastic effect. That the form of the corona 
does change materially in time is shown by the photographs obtained at different eclipses. It 
appears to bear a distinct relation to the eleven-year period of sun spot frequency.- At the 
maximum of sun spots the form is nearly circular, and the streamers are more equably distributed, 
as in the eclipse of 1893; while near the sun spot minimum the equatorial streamers are much 
more prominent and long wings appear extending out from the zone of sun spot activity, as in 
1889 and 1900. It may be expected that the present eclipse will be similar to that of 1893, and 
that there will be no long streamers. 

Ordinarily no one photograph can do the corona adequate justice, as a short exposure will 
give details only near the edge of the moon, while an exposure of sufficient duration to show 
the extension of the long rays completely obscures the inner structure. A perfect photograph 
should be a composite, or should have the length of exposure automatically graduated to cor- 
respond to the distance from the sun. The latter plan is that of Mr. Charles Burckhalter of the 
Chabot Observatory, California. At the eclipse of 1900, by means of a system of revolving 
diaphragms placed in front of the plate and centered at the point occupied by the moon’s image, 
he obtained the most beautiful photographs of the corona as a whole that I have ever seen. 

In the photograph of the corona of 1893 there may be seen near the edge of the moon cer- 
tain bright masses that differ materially from the fleecy structure of the corona. These are 
what are called the prominences, scarlet masses of glowing hydrogen gas, which, with the silvery 
white of the corona, make the phenomenon of a total eclipse so beautiful. Until 1868 the prom- 
inences, as well as the corona, could only be observed at total eclipses. By means of the spec- 
troscope, however, it is possible to separate the light emitted by these “red flames” from the 
light of the sky, and in this way they may be seen or photographed on any clear day without an 
eclipse. Many have been the attempts to do the same with the corona. While the outer parts 
apparently shine by reflected light, those nearer the sun shine more or less by their own light, 
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CORONA OF 1889 HARVARD ECLIPSE PARTY, WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 


and exhibit a bright green line in the spectrum. The best hope appears to be the effectual sep- 
aration of this line from other light. Experiments have been made with the spectroscope, with 
special light filters and screens to cut off the intense glare of the sun, and at stations located on 
high mountains where the atmosphere would be less troublesome, but to date there has been no 
assured success. 

For the observation of such a phenomenon as the “flash” spectrum, lasting only a few 
seconds, photography is peculiarly fitted. The spectrum of the sun as usually seen consists 
of a band of colored light crossed by dark lines, but at the moment when the moon has 
just covered the photosphere, or the luminous part of the sun which we ordinarily see, a sudden 
transformation takes place, and the lines, hitherto dark, become bright on a darkened field. 
This was first seen by Professor Young in 1870, and is due to what is called the “reversing 
layer,” a thin stratum of incandescent gases overlying the photosphere. The phenomenon will 
be studied not only by plates exposed in a fixed position for the period of its manifestation, but 
by moving plates which will record all changes as they transpire. In the accompanying illus- 
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CRESCENT SUNS ON PAVEMENT DURING ECLIPSE OF 1898 AT BOMBAY 


tration of the ‘‘flash” spectrum it is seen that the lines are curved. This will be explained when 
we remember that, as no slit is used in the spectroscope, they will necessarily take the form of 
the crescent of light at the edge of the moon. 

Another interesting application of photography to eclipse work is the observation of the 
progress of the phenomenon, including the record of the contacts. ‘The Smithsonian party at 
the eclipse of 1900 used a lens reduced to a very small aperture for this purpose. The images 
were received on a plate that was moved every second, and thus they furnish a complete record 
of the advance of the moon over the sun’s disk. The result is very striking — the line of crescent 
suns growing thinner and thinner until they disappear at the total phase, to reappear about two 
minutes later in inverse order. Such an instrument is within the reach of almost every one, 
with the exception perhaps of the automatic device for moving the plate. It is not really neces- 
sary to use a lens, as a mere pinhole will answer. In fact the trees on the streets furnish us with 
myriads of natural pinhole cameras, every interstice between the leaves forming crescent-shaped 
suns on the ground and pavements. A photograph of a surface covered with crescents makes 
a pleasing contrast with one having the round images that are seen on other occasions. More- 
over we do not need to go far from home for this observation, as even here in New England the 
moon will cut into the sun’s disk by about three quarters of the diameter. 

A feature of the partial phases is the sharpness of the shadows. This is the necessary result 
of the decrease in the area of the illuminating surface. Shadows in views taken under such 
circumstances have something of the appearance of those made by an arc light. Straight lines 
cast shadows according to. their inclination to the crescent, ranging from sharp to diffuse, an 
interesting form being at an oblique angle, when there is a dark nucleus found with a penumbra 
of unequal width on either side. 

A photographic record of the eclipse, whether total or partial at the place of observation, 
can be made by exposing a sunshine recorder to the sun for a period covering the entire duration 
of the phenomenon from full brightness to full brightness. The recorder can be made very 
easily out of cardboard after the Pickering pattern. It is really a small pinhole camera and 
consists essentially of a half cylinder about two inches in radius and about five inches long. On 
the inside a sheet of blue-print paper should be placed against the curved surface; the pinhole 
is made in the flat surface opposite. The box is set so that the axis of the cylinder will point 
approximately to the pole star, and then rotated on this axis to such a position that the image 
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R. DUEHRKOOP THE IRIS BORDER 


of the sun will fall on the center of the blue-print paper at the middle of the eclipse. These 
experiments may be made several days previous, and the box fixed firmly in the correct position. 
A blue-print having been exposed throughout the eclipse, the trace of the sun’s image on the print 
will indicate the variation in the light, and when fixed will be a permanent record. If it is de- 
sired to mark the time, it is only necessary to cover the pinhole for two minutes and make a cor- 
responding record, which may be written later opposite the intermission produced in the trace 
of the sun. 

To the amateur who goes abroad, I would say first of all, enjoy the eclipse. Nevertheless, 
as a souvenir of the occasion would be pleasant, I would take some pictures, no matter how 
small might be my camera. In some cases small cameras may do more than large ones, 
provided they have ample angular aperture. For example, Mrs. Maunder at the eclipse of 
1898, with a lens of 14 inches aperture and 9g inches focal length, obtained a photograph of the 
corona which showed a streamer extending about 6} diameters of the moon from the moon’s 
limb. At the same eclipse a camera of 0.8 inches aperture and 8.8 inches focal length, exposed 
for fifteen seconds in a fixed position showed a streamer of 5 diameters of the moon in length, 
in addition to showing the planet Venus on the same plate. In the present eclipse Mercury 
will appear as a crescent near the sun, and may be possibly photographed. If the camera has 
considerable focal length, the exposure must be shorter, unless one has an equatorial mounting 
and a driving clock, as the movement of the image on the plate due to the diurnal motion will 
destroy the definition. If one is an enthusiast, it might be possible to improvise a mounting. 
The head of a turning lathe has been pressed into service at out-of-the-way stations, and I have 
felt that much might be done with the steering gear of a bicycle. In general, however, I should-set 
my camera up in a fixed position, and give exposures from 5 to 20 seconds. In all cases have 
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R. DUEHRKOOP AT THE WINDOW 


a definite plan made out in advance, and practise to see if you can make the necessary changes 
of holders, etc., in the required time. It is more expeditious not to draw the plate slides com- 
pletely, but to leave them in position to thrust home quickly. Care should be taken not to get 
“rattled,” and it is here that force of habit. comes to one’s assistance. At the eclipse of 1889 
an accident at the beginning of totality disconcerted me, and after the eclipse was over, I could 
not remember whether I had drawn a single slide. Yet on development I found that all the 
plates had been properly taken. Nowa word about plates, — any good brand will answer, but it 
would be well to have them “backed,” and to develop them for contrast. 

The risk of failure on account of clouds should be considered from the start. In fact, it is 
so great a risk that many do not care to spend their money for eclipse work. Harvard, for example, 
is not sending out an expedition, but is assisting others by the loan of apparatus. If, then, the 
day is cloudy, try to take it philosophically, remembering that the science of meteorology does 
not yet permit the “weather man” to make his predictions so far ahead or with the accuracy 
of the astronomer. Moreover, fate is kind; we shall have a total eclipse of the sun right here 
at home in New England, — in 1925. 
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R. DYEHRKOOP AN ARTIST 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY BRIEFLY STATED 
PHIL M. RILEY 
EIGHTH PAPER — TRIMMING AND MOUNTING 

1. Importance of Carejul Trimming and Mounting.— Far too many amateur photographers 
are inclined to be entirely satisfied when they become proficient in photographic processes so as 
to be able to produce good negatives and prints. These ordinary prints and negatives are mere 
records of fact, while an artistically mounted picture represents an effect. Beginners very often 
neglect to think of proper and artistic mounting. In this they resemble certain painters who have 
despised framing, claiming that it was unimportant, and not a part of their business to design 
supports and protecting frames for their canvases. ‘The best artists, however, consider the frame 
an important part of the whole effect; they consider that the picture is not complete without it, 
and select it only after much careful thought and study. Now the mount in photography is the 
same as the frame in painting, and deserves just as much careful study and earnest thought. The 
masters in photography often spend days studying effect before mounting some fine production. 
Thousands of good photographs have failed to give the effect which their maker intended because 
of unsuitable mounting, and many others are uninteresting because the undesirable portions have 
not been trimmed away. Trimming and mounting, taken together, has become an art in itself. 
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R. DUEHRKOOP Z PORTRAIT STUDY 


More attention is being given to it every year by the best photographers, and it is no longer the 
mechanical process of a few years ago. To keep abreast of the times every worker should under- 
stand something of the principles involved, or he may offend some of his friends who have accurate 
and artistic eyes. ‘The worker should always keep in mind the fact that it is an effect he is striving 
for and not merely the placement of a record of fact on a firm support for protection. This latter 
purpose of mounting has become a secondary application of the process. Try and infuse some 
art principles into your work. Consider the trimming and mounting of each print separately and 
treat it according to your best judgment. Remember that uniformity of size, shape, color, and 
material in mounting is the monotony of many photographic collections. 


TRIMMING 
2. Necessity for Trimming. — Many photographers think that because printing paper is 
made in certain standard sizes their pictures should follow the example, and the result is they trim 
off only the rough edges of the print which were covered by the rebates of the printing frame or 
plate-holder. This is a great mistake, for there are few photographs that may not be improved 
by judicious trimming, and it is not infrequently the case that a poor photograph may, by heroic 
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use of the knife, be made a good picture. The standard size of paper is rarely just the size that 
best suits the picture, and it is as unreasonable to make your pictures conform to these sizes as 
it would be to confine a poem to a Certain number of words. Most snap-shots have a large 
amount of uninteresting foreground as well as much that is obtrusive and devoid of interest 
on each side of the principal object. This is the result of the hurried manner in which they 
are usually taken, often at a considerable distance from the object photographed so that it oc- 
cupiés a very small part of the negative. These useless and undesirable details always obscure 
and overweight the desirable-part of the picture unless they are cut away. The attention is 
often arrested by the attractive views one sees through open windows and doors, the full interest 
of which was not seen when looked at in the open. It is the exclusion of the wide sweep of the 
landscape and apparent concentration of the view which makes the picture. Do not hesitate 
to sacrifice half, or even more, of a print which is uninteresting or unnecessary in order to accentuate 
that which is of value. A square inch of interest is better than a square yard of monotony. 
Trim your prints mercilessly but not recklessly. Study each print carefully and have a good 
reason for each cut you make. The very fact that the sizes differ so greatly in doing this will 
add a pleasing variety to your collection of mounted pictures. 

3- Determining where to Trim. — Trimming is largely a matter of composition after the 
print is finished, and the principles of composition given in the lesson on that subject will greatly 
help the student. If the view was carefully and correctly composed when taken so as to fill the 
whole negative, it is only necessary to cut away the rough edges and square the corners to make 
sure that the print is rectangular in shape. In squaring prints, defects in taking the picture, such 
as not leveling the camera, can sometimes be remedied. It is almost impossible to do this in 
the case of a tall building which has been photographed by tilting the camera upward, thus causing 
the vertical lines to converge toward the top of the building. In landscape work, however, or 
if the camera was tilted sidewise in taking a building, the trouble can be remedied. If buildings 
are in the view, trim parallel to some vertical line on them and then square the print. In land- 
scapes the Horizon line will generally give a base to work from; this is especially true in lake and 
sea views. Should the horizon line be wanting, there is generally some vertical line, such as a 
prominent tree, to square from. In determining where you will trim a print, keep constantly in 
mind the fact that you are composing a picture, study your lesson on composition, and act ac- 
cordingly. The best way to determine just the right part to retain, is to take two pieces of card- 
board, shaped like a carpenter’s square, and lay them on the print, moving them about thought- 
fully until the exact portion of the print forming the most pleasing picture is determined upon. 
Marks can then be made with a pencil and the print trimmed to them. A horizontal print may 
need to be trimmed to a vertical shape; do not hesitate to do this. Experiment and study effects 
with your spoiled prints in order to get more experience. These you can cut freely without any 
qualms of uneasiness. Study the works of the masters in photography, but never do a certain 
thing because some one else has done so. Do not be dependent upon any one for ideas; learn 
the principles upon which others have worked, and whatever you do, have a reason for it. In 
trimming as well as in mounting there is great opportunity for originality, backed of course by 
sound judgment. 

4. Shape of Prints. — The rectangle used either vertically or horizontally is the best shape 
for most prints.. Very few pictures compose properly to make an exact square, and the oval and 
circular forms should also be avoided for the most part. They are sometimes useful in por- 
traiture, and occasionally in other work; they may be used on prints with many prominent straight 
lines, sometimes cutting off some very bad corners. Other shapes than these mentioned should 
be used sparingly, and only in special cases, after much thought has been given to the artistic 
effect. 

5. Trimming Appliances. — One of the first considerations is that the print be trimmed 
perfectly square. This you cannot expect to do by means of a pair of shears, using the eye alone 
as a guide, or by means of a ruler and pocket knife on any handy table with the almost absolute 
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certainty of tearing and making the edges.ragged. Prints can be nicely trimmed by means of 
a draughtsman’s triangle, or with the glass-cutting shapes supplied by dealers in photographic 
goods who also furnish suitable trimming knives. Almost any knife with a slightly rounded 
point may be used if it is kept sharp. Bookbinder’s or shoemaker’s knives are probably the 
best. Then theré are the wheel trimmers, of which there are two varieties, — the small swivel 
wheel intended for cutting ovals or circles with metal forms, and the larger and fixed wheel for 
straight cutting. These methods of trimming all necessitate a board of close-grained hard- 
wood. Probably the best means of trimming, however, is the regulation trimming board of the 
stores. ‘These can be bought at a moderate cost, and we advise every worker to own one. In 
selecting one, be sure that the working edges, the knife and the measuring scale, form a right 
angle. If this is not the case, prints cannot be accurately squared with it. ; 

6. Printing with Masks. — Doubtless you will remember attractive pictures seen in different 
collections which had narrow, white margins about the edges of the prints. This is another 
method by which the selection of the desirable portion of the negative is made before printing and 
that portion only printed in a rectangle, square, or oval, as you may desire, by the use of opaque 
paper masks with accurately cut openings of various sizes and shapes, which block out the unde- 
sirable details. With a reasonable amount of care and patience the rectangular masks can be 
cut out of thick heavy paper by an amateur, but the oval and round shapes cannot be accurately 
made without metal forms. Perfectly cut masks in all sizes and shapes can be had of the dealers, 
however, at very small cost. These may avoid trying your patience and temper, but even then it 
will often be an advantage to cut one yourself occasionally for some particular print. Do not think 
that this white margin is always pleasing, but it may perhaps help to bring out the motive 
of the picture, especially if a dark mounting surface is used. If it is not desirable it can easily 
be trimmed off. Dark pictures, especially if on a light mount, will look better with little or no 
white margin, while light prints on dark mounts are often improved by the margin line. Prints 
made on platinum or development papers which are to remain unmounted are given'a pleasing 
finish by this method of printing. When the prints are to be mounted, the width of the white line 
can be regulated in trimming. It will generally be very narrow, in some cases no wider than a 
pencil mark, and never more than a quarter of aninch. In trimming use care and have the line of 
uniform width on all four sides of the print, except in some rare instances, when the bottom margin 
may be a little the widest. Never work upon any fixed rule-in this matter, but use good judgment 
and experiment, always having a good reason for everything you do with the subject you may 
have in hand. In this work you will need a printing frame a size larger than the negative, with a 
piece. of ordinary glass on which to lay the negative in the frame while printing. The mask of 
proper size can be moved about over the negative until the desired portion is covered; then the 


_ sensitive paper may be placed above it and the printing frame closed. 


MOouNTING 
7. Color of the Mount. — As soon as your prints are trimmed to sizes and shapes which 


-will best emphasize their good points, you are ready to consider the most artistic mounting for 


them. Every print has some dominating tint or color. The ordinary glossy papers give brown 
and purplish tones; platinum, bromide, Velox, Dekko, Cyko, and all of the gaslight papers give 
blacks, whites, and grays; there are also papers giving blue, green, and sepia tones. The.proper 
mount for any print*will either harmonize with this dominating tone, or contrast with it along the 
lines of complement. The former method is the one most used and is known as mounting in 
harmony, while the latter is spoken of as mounting in contrast. 

8. Mounting in Harmony. — The reason why mounting in harmony is more common than 
mounting in contrast is because it is easier, and the results are usually much more satisfactory. 
Using this method, the mount which continues. the predominating tint of the print is the right 
mount to use. Keeping this principle in mind, the way is clear and the student ought to avoid 
such grave errors as mounting prints with purplish tones on gray mounts, or black and white 
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prints on brown and green mounts. Prints made on bromide, platinum, or any of the develop- 
ment papers, may be safely mounted on black or gray cards of any depth. Platinum prints 
often look well on pure white, but generally they are richer on black, or very dark gray. Prints 
on any of the development papers which have brownish or greenish blacks will be much improved 
in mounting by the use of brownish or greenish mounts which should be carefully chosen with 
reference to the print. Some mounts emphasize the high lights; some bring out detail in the 
shadows, and others allow the detail to sink away and give the print a very flat appearance. A 
jet black mount will often make a very flat print appear more brilliant, while the beauty of a 
soft print, without pronounced high lights or deep shadows, may be greatly enhanced by a medium 
gray mount of about the same tone as the print itself. The defect of a chalky white sky can be 
partially rectified by mounting the print on white filter paper or ribbed charcoal paper, while the 
same print on gray would of a certainty be very distasteful. ‘There are no color contrasts to black 
and white; each contrasts with the other, and between these are the many grays. The student 
will do well to mount his brown, sepia, red, green, blue, and other colored prints on mounts con- 
tinuing their predominating tone, unless he has at least a primary knowledge of complementary 
colors. 

9. Mounting Surfaces. — As to mounting surfaces, the prepared mounts of regulation size 
and shape, especially those embossed with various designs, should be avoided, for they draw 
the eye away from the picture. Always keep in mind the fact that it is the print that is to be 
displayed and not the mount. Only a few years ago all photographs were made on glossy papers 
giving brown or purplish tones, and were invariably. mounted on white cards for support and 
protection. This secondary application of mounting has now given way to the better idea of 
choosing a mount which will bring out the special beauty of the print. The full realization of the 
fact that photography has become not merely a science but an art has happily changed all the old 
careless methods of mounting; the principles of art have been applied, and, as a result, there are 
now many beautiful mounting-boards and papers which stimulate the study of harmony and 
contrast. Some prints look well on a smooth paper; others appear to far better advantage on a 
paper of rough surface. The mounting surface should never be glossy, as the glossy surface 
reflects the light which should be absorbed, and takes the attention from the print. The cover 
papers, used for pamphlet covers, make fine mounting surfaces, and can be secured in prac- 
tically unlimited range of color, tone, weight, and texture. Parchment, deckel-edged linen, 
rice and Japanese papers are frequently used for very delicate effects. Nearly any large printer 
is prepared to furnish these papers in sheets about 20 x 25 inches, which can easily be cut to any 
size needed. The student should supply himself with a quantity of paper of different shades, 
textures, and weights, which seem best suited to his kind of work. It is well to lay the print on 
a number of different mounts to try the effect of each. In this way the most effective shade can 
nearly always be selected at once. 

10. Double Mounting. — Frequently two shades may be used on a mount in the form of 
a narrow border or line between the print and the mount proper, giving a gray, black, or white 
edge; if the print is in black and white, sometimes two or more lines are used, but this method re- 
quires a good eye for color effects and should not be used too often or without good reason if the 
results are to be pleasing. To mount prints in this way the paper which is to be used for the 
color line is trimmed to a size slightly larger than the print. The more lines used the narrower 
they should be; an eighth of an inch is about right for one line, but if two are used, a sixteenth 
of an inch is better. The papers used for the color lines are lightly pasted together at the 
top, care being taken to preserve an exact margin; the print is then mounted on the upper paper 
and the whole mounted on a larger and heavier mount, which may be a subdued color of neutral 
tone, or the same as used in one of the lines. A white margin can be secured on the print 
itself by printing with masks, as spoken of in another paragraph. Sketchy effects with large 
masses of light and shade and light prints on dark mounts are the classes of prints most bene- 
fited by this white line. 
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R. DUEHRKOOP HERR ROELOFF 


11. Mounting in Contrast.— Contrast mounting is largely a matter of dangerous ex- 
periment, and is perhaps better not attempted by the average worker. It is always well to 
avoid the brighter contrasting colors, although a bold, contrasty print should be given a strong 
background in the mount, while a more delicate print with fine detail should be more carefully 
handled. If the result is pleasing to the eye and displays the print, not the mount, it is a success. 
While colored mounts are usually not at all desirable for black and white prints, still in certain 
instances they may be used with rare effect. Recollection calls to mind the picture of an au- 
tumn landscape with willows drooping over a placid stream of water and a distant vista of 
hazy perspective suggesting uplands and meadows. This print was mounted on a heavy, dark, 
gray-green paper, with a narrow color line of a lighter gray-green between the print and the 
mount proper. The resulting effect was suggestive of heightened perspective and color, but 
the same print on an ordinary gray paper would have looked dull and flat. Some workers make 
blue-prints of their sea and sky negatives and find that they often furnish means of expression 
not obtainable by any other process. These are always safely mounted on dark blue papers, 
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but just enough dark red paper will sometimes produce a pleasing contrast with a snappy blue- 
print; too much will quite extinguish it. Contrast mounting is a subject which the worker will 
do well not to attempt unless he has considerable confidence in his eye for color. 

12. Size of Mounts. — The size of the mounts or the mounting- paper is an important 
factor, and to quite an extent a matter of individual feeling. In general, a large print requires 
a smaller proportion of space for the mat, as compared to the print, than the small one. The 
margin of the mount should be from two to four inches larger than the print; even wider than 
four inches is sometimes found Satisfactory. Mounting-paper generally comes in large sheets 


so that it may be cut into four pieces of about 10x12 inches each. This size will be very useful - 


for 4 x 5 and 5 x 7 prints, although each print should be studied separately and the mounting 
carefully planned for its special needs. ‘The tendency is usually to use too small mounts. This 
is especially true of exhibition work, as large mounts isolate the prints from each other, 
allowing each to make its own impression.. 

13. Position on the Mount.— Formerly it was the custom to mount exactly in the 
middle, but our eyes are so constructed that when the print is in the center of the mount, it ap- 
pears as if below the middle. This is due to the fact that the “weight” of a properly composed 
picture is usually at the bottom. A print will nearly always look better if mounted somewhat 
above the middle of the mount; an inch above the middle is about right on a 10 x 12 mount. 
The distance above the middle should be greater if the mount is used vertically than if it is used 
horizontally. 

. 14. Mounting the Prints.— Carbon, gum, platinum, and all prints on heavy paper 
may be hung on the mounts by applying a little paste along the top, or at the corners. Thin 
prints if at all inclined to curl, must be pasted down. Bromide prints, or those made on any 
of the development papers, will be improved for this method of mounting if they are immersed 
for a few minutes in a solution of one ounce of glycerine in fifteen ounces of water immediately 
after they have been washed. ‘This will do much to prevent their tendency to curl badly in 
drying.. If the print is to be pasted down, decide its exact position on the mount and mark it 
with three pin pricks, two at the top and one at the side. Where there are only a few prints to 
be mounted at a time it may be done after they are dry; but where there are many it will be 
more convenient to do so before they become thoroughly dried from the washing water. Dry 
prints should be dampened on their backs with a sponge or brush dipped in water. When 
the paper becomes limp take off the surplus water with a blotter and lay the prints in a pile face 
down on a clean piece of glass, preferably not exactly above each other, but one overlapping 
the other, a slight irregularity making it easier to insert the point of a knife or the finger nail 
under each as it is pasted, so as to lift it. A good mounting paste should be applied with a flat 
bristle brush, using as little as is strictly necessary, but working it well into the grain of the paper. 
Do not use a small brush or one end of the print may dry before the other is finished. Be sure 
that the edges aré fully covered and the paste well worked in, but not enough left to exude under 
the pressure of the squeegee roller. Lift the print as already suggested and place it in position 
on the mount so as to just cover the pin pricks you have made. Gently rub the print from the 
center to the edges with dry fingers so as to hold it in place; then place over it a clean white blotter 
and apply the print roller, beginning at the middle and going to one end, then backward and 
forward several times, lightly at first, but gradually firmer, so as to make a complete and uniform 
contact. If there is any superfluous paste at the edges of the print, it can be removed with a 
sponge dampened in clean water, and when the mount is dry no mark will show. The mounted 
print will dry nearly flat if kept between blotters under a heavy weight for a few days. 

15. Mountants.— Do not use any paste or mucilage which is handy, for some kinds 
contain substances which would in time destroy the print. Get some good commercial paste 
which is made especially for photographic purposes. Should your paste ever become too 
thick add a very little water and work it in with the brush. 
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H. W. TAYLOR ‘THE BERKSHIRE LIMITED 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC TRIP IN THE BERKSHIRES 
FRANK ROY FRAPRIE 


It was on a May Saturday that four of us, well-laden with carneras, plates, and films, took the 
Boston and Albany afternoon express from Boston. As it was the eve of Memorial Day, the 
train was well crowded with pleasure-seekers, but we found a vacant compartment, and settled 
down comfortably for the run to Pittsfield. The train’ rolled quietly along through the varied 
scenery of eastern Massachusetts, passing now a prim station garden, now a white painted 
village, and again a prosperous manufactory at the foot of its beautiful mill pond. As the after- 
noon lengthened out, and we crossed the alluvial plains of the Connecticut valley, dotted with 

_graceful elms and other magnificent trees, the traveler who knew England recalled the beautiful 
valley of the Avon, and decided that the Westfield meadows would not suffer by the comparison. 
Soon the train reached the western wall of hills, and the river brawled and bounded along by 
the trackside for miles, disclosing many a beautiful vista, as the road wormed its way up through 
the valley. Reaching the summit of the pass, the speed of the train underwent a marked accelera- 
tion, and soon we tumbled out at Pittsfield, to find at the hotel a good supper and comfortable 
quarters for the night. 

Five o’clock in the morning found us splashing and dressing, and not much later we sallied 
forth keen for breakfast. Not far up the street we found the restaurant that never closes, whose 
proprietor, as he assured us, had not seen the door-key for three years, and did not know where 
it was, and there we fortified the inner man. We had unintentionally excited the curiosity of 
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H. W. TAYLOR ON LAKE PONTOOSUC 


two beautiful (?) bulldogs on the sidewalk, -and these individuals grasped the first opportunity 
to stroll in and critically examine the various legs of the party, apparently feeling that they too_ 
wanted breakfast, so that it was with some relief that we finally emerged with intact members. 
T., as usual, had taken samples of everything that the place afforded which was not too soft, 
and his various pockets bulged with the fat of the land. He explained that the delays caused 
by photography could usually be relied upon for a loss of one meal per diem, and that he pro- 
posed to be comfortable while the rest of us starved. 

Taking a trolley car, we proceeded northward to Lake Pontoosuc, not far outside the town, 
where we alighted and set up our apparatus. We found innumerable opportunities for picture 
making on the varied shores, and had it not-been for the unwelcome discovery that plates were 
running short, we might have spent the whole day about the lake. The shores in places were 
lined with rows and groups of graceful canoe birches, and farther on in a patch of dense woods, 
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H. W. TAYLOR A CHARMING VISTA 


we found some truly gigantic specimens of both this and the black birch. A majestic maple 
overhanging an opening through which appeared the blue sparkling waters of the lake, made one 
beautiful picture, and a group of willows nearby furnished another. Across the road the long, 
fertile slopes of the hills, clothed with apple orchards in full bloom, and dotted like an English 
park with scattered groups of trees, asked us to roam for hours through never ending scenes of 
beauty. When we finally started again for Cheshire, our original destination, our time was 
far gone. 

Every turn of the road revealed new beauty, and again and again we stopped to photograph 
elm after elm, with vistas of lake and hill, with background of superb forest, with foreground 
of cattle or lush meadow or blooming thorn. In the end we reached our destination with plates 
exhausted, and the memory of dozens of pictures reluctantly left untaken. 

In the afternoon we removed our headquarters to Stockbridge, a village paradise, and an- 
other spot to be eagerly sought by the photographer of nature. The great clumps of willows, 
the softly rolling turf, and the beautiful vistas on the golf links afford an infinite number .of 
chances for picture making, and in all directions in and around the town fine views abound. 
The same may be said of the whole Housatonic valley as far south as Great Barrington, the limit 
of our travels on this trip. 

Our next day was to be devoted to a tramp along the course of the lively Westfield River 
and for this purpose we took the train to Becket, where we commenced our pedestrianism. Our 
course first took us to Becket Glen, a wild ravine, down which tumbles a gay little brook in a 
succession of picturesque falls. We descended into the ravine by precipitous banks, and found 
a most attractive spot for a hot day. The usual difficulties of waterfall photography encountered 
us here, but we managed to get some pictures of sun-flecked, foam-ridden brook, following it 
down into the flatter country, and reluctantly leaving it, to find it again later when it joined the 
scurrying river. 
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H. W. TAYLOR THE WESTFIELD RIVER 


Following the natural propensity of mountain streams, the Westfield River has chosen the 
route of the railway as its natural path to the sea, and so we journeyed down the track, making 
excursions now and then up a steep hillside, or into a chance orchard for a picture. A train 
rounding a curve at full speed afforded us a chance to try the speed of our shutters, and a stone 
arch across the river was photographed more than once. But the crowning glory of the trip 
came when one member of the party suddenly led us straight down the embankment into dense 
woods, speedily found an overgrown path which he claimed was the Albany turnpike, aban- 
doned before the Civil War, and walked along a few hundred yards. There where the old 
abutments of a ruined bridge still stood, we found the brook which we shall never forget, and 
whose secret belongs to a chosen few. The pure cold water runs over a floor of polished granite, 
unmarred by pebble or sand, and sweeps over a polished lip of the same stone, on either side of 
a couch evidently intended for the nymph of the pool, to drop into her bath hollowed from the 
solid rock, and surrounded by sheer walls. Here in a shadow which can temper the fiercest 
heat of August or break the bitter winds of December, we rested in the home of the water-sprite 
and yielded body and soul to the charm of the hidden grotto. Outside, and just below, the river 
sang over its rocky bed, but the brook rang like silver bells in its soft fall, and gave no hint of 

- rude force in its quiet glide. Our last plate went to hold safe the beauty of the place, and we 
felt that our trip had reached a fitting climax in this retired spot. So it was late when we turned 
our faces toward the next station, and reached it in time for the evening train back to Boston. 

Our three days’ trip yielded us many a picture, some few of which appear here, memories 
which will never die, and renewed health and strength from the grand air of the Berkshire hills. 
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H. W. TAYLOR CHESTER 


SELECTING PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE OLD MASTERS 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, A. M. 


Hardly a national or state photographers’ convention is allowed to pass by, without some 
one urging those present to ‘‘study the old masters.’’ So at the forthcoming Convention of 
the National Photographers’ Association at Boston, August 8 to 11, one may expect to hear 
this oft-repeated advice delivered by some enthusiast, who, no doubt, has experienced profit- 
able results from hearty admiration and intelligent appreciation of masterpieces in painting 
and sculpture. Unfortunately this exhortation, however sincere and well-meant, is not accom- 
panied by a suggestion as to how this study of the old masters shall be accomplished, short of 
a sojourn in foreign lands, where the best creations in art are to be seen. Our own art galleries 
are wofully deficient in original works by Rembrandt, Velasquez, Reynolds, Sargent and other 
notable portrait painters, and a journey to Europe is a luxury reserved to exceedingly few of 
the craft, while most of those able to gratify such a desire, lack the ability to put the experience, 
thus gained, to profitable use. The only alternative is recourse to photographs, and of these 
the best are not always available. Yet if the ambitious photographer is really in earnest, he 
can either purchase a series of photographs from negatives made on color-sensitive plates or 
induce the public library—-and there should be one in every well-regulated community 
—to secure for its permanent use such a colléction, which should be easily accessible to 
students. Orthochromatic photographs of the gems of the leading European picture galleries 
are made not only by Braun, Clement & Co., pioneer publishers of faithful photographs of the 
old masters, but by Hanfstaengl of Munich and the Berlin Photographic Company; also 
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C. S. HARRINGTON A BERKSHIRE TROUT BROOK 


by Brogi, Alinari and Anderson — the leading publishers of art photographs in Italy — and 


Hollyer of London, several of these having branch establishments in New York city. We would 


suggest that every photographer make a personal effort to procure a series of such photographs 
for himself, say of moderate dimensions, the cost of the 8 x 10 size, mounted, averaging only 
thirty cents each, duty paid. A good way would be for several persons to club together on a 
matter of this kind, as one large lot would cost proportionately less, in consequence of a liberal 
discount on large orders. 

The great trouble with many cheap photographs of celebrated paintings is their inferiority 
of workmanship, which destroys the detail and tonal gradations and consequently the fidelity 
to the original picture, the resulting prints being excessively harsh in light and shade and of 
little or no artistic value. This is particularly true of reproductions of imported photographs, 
the process of copying showing no evidences of technical skill. We have in mind also a popular 
series of half-tones, the cheapness of which is their sole merit, for they rejoice in the defects just 
described to an excessive degree. While they may serve the purpose of familiarizing the masses 
with places of historical interest, famous personages and standard works of art, they are really 
of no use to the photographer craving reliable knowledge regarding masterpieces in painting. 
Yet such prints, which totally misrepresent the appearance of the original pictures, have been 
studied and emulated with sedulous care by photographers, who proudly display what they 
sincerely regard as ‘‘Rembrandt ” or ‘“ Velasquez”’ lighting, when in reality they are, metaphor- 
ically speaking, working in the dark — far from the truth. This accounts, in a measure, for 
the total absence of outline of the figure, from the head down, characteristic of so many otherwise 
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CONRAD FREDERIC HAESELER A GIRL’S HEAD 


excellent photographic portraits, the originators of which assert, with more warmth than truth, 
that they are only following the example of Rembrandt, the great Dutch painter. For the 
benefit of these workers, who are obviously unacquainted with the original paintings which 
inspire them to high flights of fancy, we are constrained to state that the creations of Rembrandt 
are not mere dashes in black and white, as inferior photographic reproductions would have 
us believe, but are sincere expressions of artistic genius, marked by logically correct, though 
original, chiaroscuro, with adequate tonal gradations in the flesh-tints, and the figure is not only 
outlined with clearness, but the drapery, generally black or of a dark color, is painted with 
suitable detail. This is true of such favorites as “ Johann Sobieski,” “ Saskia van Uylenburgh, ” 
“The Lesson in Anatomy, ” the so-called ‘‘ Night-watch”’ and the numerous portraits of the artist, 
so well known through photographs to the majority of workers in this country. The above 
applies with equal force to works of other artists noted for strong chiaroscuro, including Hals, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Velasquez and Murillo. By comparing an inferior photographic reproduction 
of a certain painting with a carbon print by Hanfstaengl or an equally reliable art-publisher, 
one will at once perceive the difference in the direction we have indicated and appreciate the 
characteristic harmony, clearness and beauty of the result attained by the use of color-sensi- 


tive plates. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


CONVENTION LESSONS 


When Napoleon decreed that every child in the schools of France should be taught to draw, 
he gave such an impetus to. the artistic life of France that, in this respect, no nation has since 
approached her. To-day the Paris Salon is the highest authority on art matters in existence, while 
the artists of the world pay tribute to the genius of the great French nation by going there for their 
inspiration and enrolling themselves for study under its great masters of art. When, twenty years 
ago, the Prang system of art study was introduced into the schools of_ Boston, the first serious 
step was made towards popularizing the study of art in America. Later it spread over the whole 
country, and the progress since then has been continuous and rapid. The children of those 
days are the men and women of to-day, Many of them understand and appreciate the beauty 
of line, value of composition, pose, light, and shade in pictures. Their standards are higher 
than ever before. This explains why the average professional photographer finds it more 
difficult to win success in his profession to-day than it used to be, because the public, which, 
after all, fixes the standards for the professionals, is more fastidious and more exacting. The 
moral should be plain to every photographer honestly ambitious of success. He should like- 
wise equip himself by art study. He should lead, not follow; and this lesson, above all others, 
should be emphasized at the convention. 


ART STUDY 


No man, except by accident, can express his idea of beauty in a picture and make others see 
it, without having first mastered the principles that underlie art itself, because in all the arts 
there are certain rules or conventions that are generally accepted as necessary for success. In 
music, for instance, we have scales, chords and harmonies, which, if lacking in any composition, 
turn it into discordant noise. The artist who neglects to follow these rules in his painting will 
fail, as the trained eye of the critic will see only discord in the finished result when he misses 
these essentials. 

Photography is much like painting in this respect. Unless a photograph is something more 
than a mere record of fact, it does not portray beauty nor does it give pleasure. It must be 
pictorial, follow the accepted rules of composition, light and shade, and express beauty’ in an 
unmistakable way, to be artistic, and be recognized as such. It must show temperament and 
a personal intent on the part of the photographer to express beauty, to be called art. And all 
this knowledge of the principles of art and how to apply them may be learned from a study of 
the works of the old masters. 


THE VALUE OF PHOTOGRAPHS AS GUIDES TO ART STUDY 


The mere circumstance that photography, among its contributions to human happiness, 
has supplied a cheap, convenient and attractive form of reproduction of famous works of art 
from all parts of the civilized world, seems to have been sufficient to discourage adverse criti- 
cism of the products of this important industry. ‘The time has come, however, when the atten- 
tion of our art-loving public should be called to the meretricious variety of cheap photographs 
of well-known art works, with which this country has been flooded. Not only do these insidious 
pictures, however attractively presented, give a wrong impression of the actual appearance of 
the painting, pastel, etching or sculpture, which they intend to represent — thus impeding 
the dissemination of truthful art knowledge among students and amateurs — but they seriously 
obstruct the sale of similar, but original and eminently superior photographs. We have 
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treated this subject more fully elsewhere in these pages, and sincerely hope that our readers, 
and art lovers in general, will exercise intelligent discrimination in the selection of photographs 
and kindred reproductions of masterpieces in art, especially when they are to serve as guides 
to the study and appreciation of works of the great painters. 


THE DUEHRKOOP PHOTOGRAPHS 


In presenting this month to-our readers, and more especially to the professional photographers 
of America assembled in convention in Boston, a representative collection of the photographic 
work of Rudolf Duehrkoop, of Hamburg, we are actuated again by the motive that has led us 
to present foreign pictures in the past. While we know that American photographers equal 
the best of other countries, and that their work is of the highest class, we feel that the mission 
of the PHoto ERa is educational, and we know that the best form of education is the presentation 
of a subject from all desirable view-points. Men and women are very much alike in all civil- 
ized countries, each of which has its own characteristics and habits, and it is inevitable that a 
collection of ten German professional photographs should show some points of novelty and value 
to American professional workers. 

We have not the space, nor is it necessary to the accomplishment of our purpose, to make 
detailed criticism of these pictures. A few general remarks must suffice. One of the most 
striking points is the extraordinary versatility displayed by the artist. We have reproduced ten 
pictures, and no two are in the remotest degree alike in composition or pose, and the same ver- 
satility is shown in the remainder of the extensive collection from which these were taken. Another 
is that very few are taken in the conventional studio surroundings. Some of them are outdoor 
studies, handled with marked success; several are taken in the ordinary surroundings of a German 
home. This is very common in German photographs, sometimes because the sitting has been 
made at the home of the sitter, sometimes because the German photographer’s home and studio 
are often under the same roof, and he, therefore, has all his home resources of rooms and fur- 
niture to draw upon. Another point is that the subjects seem to have been very willing to 
subordinate self to the picture, and to pose in a position more adapted to furnish a strong com- 
position than to bring out traits of personal beauty or identity. This regard for composition is 
strong in all the pictures, and is a point in which American professional work is apt to be weak. 
It is a point that will be strongly touched upon at the convention, and we shall be pleased if our 
small contribution may help a little in the growth of a feeling for composition among the mem- 
bers of the National Association. 


THE BUST OF JOHN PAUL JONES 


It is with feelings of pardonable pride that we announce the fact that the photograph of Hou- 
don’s bust of Commodore John Paul Jones — as it exists to-day in the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts — published in the preceding issue of this magazine, is the only one given to the 
public thus far. Nearly every magazine and newspaper in the land has devoted more or less 
space to the subject of the great naval hero and to the return to this country of his remains, but 
none has seemingly taken the pains to either illustrate or even allude to the portrait-bust of 
America’s most famous admiral. The only exception that has come to our notice is Scribner’s 
Magazine for July, which contains a cut taken from an old photograph of the bust at Philadel- 
phia, the same appearing quite white, like the conventional plaster cast. We are reliably in- 
formed that this bust, when it reached the Academy of Fine Arts, at Philadelphia, had evidently 
been painted white, and it was not until recently that one of the employees, while cleaning the 
bust, discovered that the original color was dark green, to represent bronze. After much pains- 
taking care this covering of paint was removed and the photograph, as we have reproduced it, 
shows the bust as Houdon intended it to be. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND PAINTING 


The attitude of the PHoto Era in regarding the photographic art as a rival to painting, i.e., 
as an equally successful medium for individual expression, continues to be treated with con- 
tumely by professional art critics. This will not deter us, however, from holding fast to our 
tenets; for the fact cannot be denied, that photography — as exemplified in portraiture and 
landscape — has been perfected and advanced by men and women who are true artists, so 
that we have real art in photography. Our contention is that it is, with painting, a fine art, 
capable of expressing character in the human face as artistically and as faithfully, along the 
lines of established art principles, as the brush and the chisel; and that the photographer’s indi- 
viduality, temperament, mode of treatment and artistic vision — as expressed in color, tones and 
subtlety of beautiful lines — are just as apparent, as if the result were the work of the painter. 
Statements like these, which we can verify, naturally exasperate the art critic, who calls our 
position “simply absurd.” No other criticism is vouchsafed. When we assert that portraits, 
produced by such workers as Garo, Pierce, Eickemeyer, Strauss, Hollinger, MacDonald, Ben 


Yusuf and others, are artistically the equals of likenesses by our best American painters, it. 


is claimed that the painter’s art is not seriously affected by such a condition. It is and it 
is not. No one can wish with greater sincerity than we, that all really good art should be 
fittingly recognized. Were we, however, to so far forget ourselves as to claim that the finest 
oil portraits are not in many ways superior to portraits achieved by photography, we should, 
indeed, be making ourselves appear ridiculous. Besides, we are not instituting comparisons 
between photographers and recognized masters in art, but between the former and the modern, 
slipshod school of painting, which seems to flourish in this country at the present time. 

It is this class of artists which suffers most from competition with photography. Even 
painters of repute experience the humiliating disappointment when some of their patrons 
give the preference to a photographer, the question of price not entering at all into the matter. 
These are cold, hard facts, and we challenge any one to dispute them. We have the proofs, 
and shall present them later. Of course there will always be certain people, notably 
ignorants and newly rich, who delight in pictures of any sort, so long as they are ‘“‘real hand- 
painted.” It follows, therefore, as a logical conclusion, that if paintings — be they portraits or 
landscapes — which do not strictly conform to art principles, are classed as “‘art,” then the 
photographs which displace them, by reason of superior merit, deserve to be acknowledged 
as art,and good art, in addition. Photography, as a fine art, does not stop there. It may be taken 
for proof that masters in photography are producing pictures which, for merit, equal some of the 
fairest of canvases. We realize that the scope of photographic operations is somewhat limited 
and yet, in certain qualities, photography surpasses the art of etching and exceeds even painting 
itself. Eliminating the question of color, which may yet be satisfactorily solved, there remain, 
perhaps, grandeur of conception and breadth of treatment. But the photographer does not 
despair, for he is a serious student and a progressive worker, and the resources of his art, like 
those of painting, have not been exhausted. 

We do not mean to say that photography is encroaching on the domain of good painting 
to the extent of being inimical to its interests; but we assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
estimable artists in this country and elsewhere are executing oil portraits that are poor in com- 
position, poor in color and poor in expression, and, only too frequently, lacking in correct 
drawing and fidelity to the sitter. Such products of the brush are neither successful as likenesses 
nor do they serve the purpose as works of art, the artist’s name being no guaranty of excellence. 

Would it not be better for those unsuccessful artists to honestly admit the folly. of continuing 
in a profession for which they are clearly not fitted and which, in many cases, brings them neither 
fame nor fortune, but to engage in a pursuit for which they doubtless possess greater ability, and 
which offers them superior opportunities to succeed and be happy? 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed jor the amateur photographer and the beginner. 
Membership may be obtained by sending name and address to the PHoto ERA. 


M. T. FLEISHER 


Wuo would have imagined that the competition, 
the subject of which is “Our Village,” would have 
taken us across the ocean to one of the most out-of- 
the-way, and one of the most interesting villages 
in perhaps the whole world? But so it is. We 
have been spirited to Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber, a 
veritable relic of the Middle Ages, which preserves 
its medieval character in great part unaltered. 
While the rest of the world has been rushing on, 
little Rothenburg has stood still and let the cen- 
turies go by. Were you to set foot within its 
gates to-day you would find there much the same 
conditions of living that prevailed decades ago, 
and its placid inhabitants would salute you -with 
the same greeting, — “‘Gruss Gott!” — God greet 
thee. 

Rothenburg stands on a high plateau over- 
looking the valley of the Tauber, and the great 
walls of enormous strength and thickness which 
preserved it from its enemies still encircle it. 
As in the long ago the city is to-day entered by 
one of the six great gates in the walls which, as 
well as the six small gates designed for pedestrians, 
are guarded by watch towers, while other towers 
are built at intervals between. Formerly there 
was a water-filled moat outside of the wall, but it is 
now transformed into a sunken garden where 
grassy paths lead through tangles of shrubbery 
and flowers. 


In the center of the village 
stands the Rathaus, in the 
tower of which a watchman, 
stationed day and night, gives 
warning of fires, and marks 
the passing of the hours, 
striking their number with a 
great bronze hammer on the 
ponderous bell. A curious 
and beautiful old custom is 
observed by the singers of 
the town. Three times a 
week a quartet climbs to the 
tower and standing on the 
tiny platform sings a chorale 
to the four winds of Heaven. 
When a death occurs in the 
village the singers take their 
station in the tower at sun- 
set and sing a hymn. 

There is no need for a Hu- 

THE WALLS mane Society in Rothenburg 

for the villagers cherish both 

bird and beast, the birds being so tame that they 

often nest in the cottages, the doors of which are - 

left open night and day for their convenience. 

For many, many years, —so many indeed that 

all record of the length of time has been lost, —a 

great basket has been kept on the watch tower 

in which each year a stork builds her nest and 
rears her young. 

There are flowers everywhere. The highest 
window in the tower has its box of flowers, 
and the yard of the poorest peasant is bright with 
blossoms. 

Each year a historic play is given in memory of 
the escape of the town from sacking during the 
Thirty Years’ War. The play is performed in 
the Council Hall, and the performers wear genuine 
old-time costumes. A stranger would imagine 
the town in a state of siege on the day the play is 
performed, for throughout the day halberdiers are 
stationed on the walls and guard the gates and 
bridges, while soldiers patrol the streets. About 
eight hundred persons take part in the play, and 
Wallenstein’s army marches up against the town, 
camps outside the wall, and after a spirited attack 
the town is taken and the play of the deliverance 
is enacted in the old Council Hall. The camp 
outside the wall is maintained until midnight, and 
is a truthful reproduction of a medieval military 
encampment. 
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‘It is to Mr. Maurice T. 
Fleisher, of Philadelphia, that 
we are indebted for this peep 
into this town of bygone days, 
and to him is’ awarded the 
first prize in the competition. 
The only regret one has in 
looking at the pictures is that 
there are not more of them. 

The first picture shows a 
portion of the ancient wall, 
into which is built a little 
room, formerly a gun station, 
now used as a dwelling room, 
reminding one of the Proph- 
et’s Chamber, for surely it is 
only large enough to contain 
the bed, the table, the stool, 
and the candlestick, which 
were the furnishings of that M. T. FLEISHER 
little room set apart for the 
prophet Elisha. 

Through one of the archways we have a glimpse 
of the village street, while in the foreground is a 
dog, dragging a small market cart. 

Another picture shows a quaint shop, before 
which goods are being unloaded, while the curious 
sign informs one that the proprietor deals in 
“Decorations and furniture.” 

One longs for a ramble down the lane and a peep 
round the corner into the interesting street of 
which we get a glimpse; while the thirsty wayfarer, 
drinking from a long spout, excites our curiosity. 
In reality he is for the nonce diverting the course 
of a fountain in order to quench his thirst. The 
water falls usually into a stone basin, but when one 
wishes to drink, a long spout.is turned about, the 
water runs into the spout, and thus forms a simple 
medium for quenching one’s thirst. 

The view through the gate is extremely interest- 
ing, showing, as it does, the series of gates, there 
being four to pass through before one’ actually 
finds himself in the village. 

There is one thing about this village, — or 
rather about its inhabitants, — which impressed 
the editor of the Round Robin Guild and furnishes 
an excellent example for the members of the 
Historical Guild to follow, and that is, that from 
the highest burgomaster down to the humblest 
peasant each has a personal pride in his town and 
its traditions, and possesses a determination to 
retain the medieval customs, the old historical 
places, everything, in fact, pertaining to the history 
of this really wonderful little town. No medieval 
building is allowed to be torn down and another 
rebuilt unless the new building is an exact 
replica of the old, and all new buildings erected 
must conform architecturally to the old-time 
buildings; consequently there is no marting 
of the harmony in the effect. They have no 
historical society, for they do not need one. The 
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inhabitants constitute one in themselves, and 
every house has its story and in many instances 


bears a tablet setting forth its records. 


Shall we not emulate the example ‘of the ‘loyal 
Rothenburgers and endeavor ourselves to preserve 
pictorially all that is- left to us of our nation’s 
early records ? 

The pictures which won second prize were 
views of the village of Concord,and show views of 
Wright’s tavern, School of Philosophy, roadway to 
Old Manse and a.view of same, a picture of 
Walden Pond, etc. The pictures were made by 
Miss Myrta Margaret Higgins of South Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Honorable mention is due R. W. Born, who 
sent some excellent .views of a village in winter, 
the one of a winter night being especially good, and 
also to Miss M. E. Niles, whose pictures of a 
village in summer were very attractive. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD COMPETITIONS 


First prize: A yearly subscription to Art in 
Photography, value $10.00. 

Second prize: $5.00 in photographic books or 
magazines; published or advertised by us, to be 
chosen: by the winner. 

. Third prize: The choice of a yearly subscription 
to the PHoto ERA or the Practical Photographer. 

Fourth prize: One number of Art in Photogra- 
phy, value $2.00. 


CLOUD STUDIES — AWARDS 


First prize: R. I. Caughy. 

Second prize: C. M. Whitney. 

Third prize: Sarah Weaver. 

Fourth prize: Theodore D. Hurd. 

Honorable Mention: Rev. E. J. Aiken, Lewis 
P. Craig, W. J. Dyer, F. W. Harris, J. E. Mars. 
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SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


July. — ‘“‘Water Craft.” Closes August 31. 
Any marine pictures in which water craft are an 
important feature. 

August. — “Trees in a Landscape.” Closes 
September 30. Any picture in which more than 
one tree enters as an important feature of the 
composition. 

September.—‘‘ Foreground Study.” Closes Oc- 
tober 31. Any picture in which the foreground 
or object in it forms the chief interest. The space 
above the horizon line may not be more than one 
quarter of the picture. 


RULES 


Any number of mounted prints may be sub- 
mitted by any member of the Round Robin Guild. 
Membership in this is free, and may be obtained 
by application to this office. 

Every print must bear on the back the title, 
author’s name and address, and Guild number, 
with the words “Round Robin Guild Competi- 
tion.”” Unsuccessful prints will be returned if 
postage is enclosed and request to that effect 
written on back of print. 


PLATINUM PRINTS IN RED TONES 


Warm reddish browns and rich reddish tones 
may be obtained on platinum prints by subjecting 
the prints to various toning processes according 
to the tone desired. 

Uranium is the chemical most generally ‘used 
for obtaining a reddish platinum print. Make up 


THROUGH THE GATE 


uranium nitrate, sulphite of 
sodium, and ferricyanide of 
potassium in ten per cent 
solutions. Make up the toning 
solution by taking four drams 
of each solution, mixing and 
adding to drams of glacial 
acetic acid. Add enough 
water to bring the amount 
of the toning solution up to 
24 oz. Place the developed 
prints in clear water till 
thoroughly wet, remove the 
superfluous moisture with 
clean blotting paper, and im- 
merse the prints, one at a 
time, in the solution. One 
should not tone more than 
three or four prints at once, 
as the toning takes place 
quickly and prints are liable 
to be overtoned. More dis- . 
tinctly reddish tones are 
obtained if the print has been 
made on sepia platinum. 
The shade of red obtained 
depends on the length of time 
the print is left in the bath. A long immersion 
produces a red resembling a red chalk drawing, 
and is very pleasing. After the print is toned, 
place for three minutes in an acetic acid solution 
made of 6 drams of acetic acid and 20 oz. of 
water. Wash well and dry. 

Another formula which gives deeper red tones 
with a brownish or sepia tinge is made up as 
follows: Dissolve 80 grains ferricyanide of po- 
tassium in 10 oz. of water and add 1 oz. of acetic 
acid. Dissolve 80 grains of nitrate of uranium of 
potassium in 10 oz. of water and add 1 oz. of 
acetic acid. Mix the two solutions,and having 
moistened the prints as previously directed, 
immerse in the bath till the desired tone is reached. 
Place in the acetic acid bath after toning. This 
is a specially good toning bath for underexposed 
prints, as it acts as an intensifier as well as tones 
the prints. 

To obtain a red tone by development add 1 
ounce of bichloride of mercury and 1o grains of 
common salt to every 4 oz. of oxalate developer. 
Use hot, and immerse prints in muriatic acid 
bath of 1 0z. of acid to 120 oz. of water. 

With portrait work of certain subjects the red 
tones are very desirable and artistic. 


REMOVING STAINS FROM NEGATIVES 
STAINS on negatives are of various kinds, the 
silver stain being perhaps the most common. 
This may be easily removed by placing the negative 
in a solution made of 1 part iodide of potassium 
and 20 parts of water and leaving the plate in the 
bath until the stains disappear. If the stain is 
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local, make up a- 
solution of iodine, 
Io grains; iodide of 
potassium, 40 grains; 
and water, I oz. 
Add a few drops of 
saturated solution of 
hypo. Dip a piece of 
clean chamois in the 
liquid and rub the 
stain until removed, 
using more of the 
liquid and a fresh 
place on the chamois 
if the stain should be 
obstinate. 

The yellow stain- 
ing of the negative 
caused by the devel- 
oper is easily removed 
by using the following formula: make up a solution 
of water, 20 oz.; sulphate of iron, 3 oz.; sul- 
phuric acid, 1 oz.; powdered alum, 1 oz. Let the 
bath stand twenty-four hours to ripen. Lay the 
plate face up in a developing tray and cover with 
the solution and let it remain until cleared, which 
will take from ten minutes to half an hour. 

Another solution which effectually removes 
developer stains is made of 4 oz. of alum dissolved 
in 74 oz. of water, and adding to it a dram of 
muriatic acid. A short immersion in this bath 
will clear the negative, and the bath may be used 
several times without destroying its clearing 
properties. 

For a slight staining or clouding of the negative 
place in an alum bath made of 1 oz. of chrome 
alum and 20 oz. of water. 

Be particular to wash plates well after clearing. 
To avoid after treatment of the negative see that 
all trays are clean, that the developer is properly 
prepared, and that hypo and developer trays are 
far enough removed from each other to insure 
the developer from contamination with the hypo 
solution. 


M. T. FLEISHER 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

SARA E.—A formula for metol-soda developer 
is made as follows: Sol.1. Water, 6 oz.; sodium 
sulphite crystals, #0z.; metol, 35 grains. Sol. 
2. Water, 8 oz.; carbonate of soda crystals, # oz. 
To use, mix equal parts of the two solutions. If 
soft negatives are desired, add half the quantity of 
water,—that is, if four ounces of the two solutions 
mixed are used, add two ounces of water, making 
six in all. In mixing solutions filter the water to 
remove impurities and insure the keeping of the 
liquid. 

Frank L. C. — For convenience I would ad- 
vise naming the camera club you propose organiz- 
ing by the name of your town. This saves much 
trouble in correspondence and gives the club a 
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certain standing, making it one of the institutions 
of the place. 

G. H. E. — The reddish brown spots on your 
prints are due to careless handling. They may 
be removed by dipping a piece of surgeon’s cotton 
in a solution of muriatic acid and rubbing the spots 
gently. Sometimes the spots are caused by air-bub- 
bles forming on the surface of the print “— it is 
first put into the toning solution. 


Dexia S. A. — Farmer’s Reducer is made of 
4 oz. of water, 30 grains of hypo; and 3 grains 
of ferricyanide of potassium. It works very slowly; 
and if you wish it to work faster, increase the 
quantity of the potassium. After use the negative 
should be placed in hypo solution for five minutes 
to remove all trace of the ferricyanide potassium. 

BERNARD K.— There are no fees for members 
of the Round Robin Guild. Send your name 
and address to the editor, stating your wish to join, 
and a membership card and circulars will be for- 
warded to you. 

RALPH BuRWELL. — The speed of the Lumiere 
Dry Plates compared with those given in Table II, 
pp. 189, May Puoto ERA, is Class 1 for the Sigma 


and Class 1} for the Green Label and Ortho A, 


and B; Class 2 for Pan-Chromatic C and Class 4 
for Yellow Label. : 
ANNA SHAW. — The lantern slide vise for 


holding the slide and cover glass in close contact _ 


while binding costs 60 cents. There is no danger 
of cracking the slide as the clamps are protected 
with rubber disks. 

Paut L.— Old or used developer acts like 
bromide, checking the development or retarding 
it. It is a good plan to use it when plates are 
known to be greatly overexposed. Dry your 
negatives quickly, but not by artificial heat. Set 
in a draft, and do not pack the drying rack full of 
plates. The unevenness of which you complain is 
evidently due to the film drying too slowly. 
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R. GarpNER. — The print which you enclose 
has so little:detail in the shadows that an enlarge- 
ment from the negative would not be at all satis- 
factory. To make a good enlargement the negative 
should have plenty of detail and be free from spots 
and markings such as show in the print sent. 

D. H. T.—If you have a large quantity of 
prints to wash, a print washer is a very convenient 
article to own; but for the small number of prints 
which amateurs usually make at one time they 
will wash quite as well in an ordinary bowl with, 
plenty of running water. Photography is such an 
expensive pastime that where one can dispense 
with certain articles it is desirable todo so. A 


print washer costs from $1.75 up to $10.00, accord- 
ing to style, size, and quality. 

R. J. C.—Send 25 cents for No. 11 of the 
Practical Photographer, which will tell you all 
about the making and finishing of lantern slides. 
You will find it a very convenient and valuable 
reference work on the subject. 

BertHA B.— The rapidity of a lens is a term 
used to denote the length of time which it requires 
to form and impress an image on the sensitive 
plate. Rapidity depends on the mannet of con- 
struction and the glass employed in making the 
lens. The intensity or brilliancy of the image on 
the ground glass is governed by the amount of 
light gathered by the lens. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Second American Photographic Salon will 
be held in 1905 and 1906 in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Pittsburg, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Minneapolis, Toronto, and Bos- 
ton. American work must be framed, and should 
be sent to local juries as below: — 

For Pennsylvania —to R. J. Hillier, 1811 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 

For Washington, Delaware, Maryland, and all 
South Atlantic States —to Charles E. Fairman, 
Capital Camera Club, Washington, D. C. 

For Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts —to Wendell G. Corthell, 
Boston Camera Club, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

For Ohio—to E. G. Fountain, Cleveland 
Camera Club, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For Canada —to J. P. Hodgkins, Toronto 
Camera Club, Forum Building, Toronto, Canada. 

For Maine — to S. S. Skolfield, Portland Cam- 
era Club. 

For Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Kentucky, and Southern States — to Robert 
E. Weeks, Chicago Camera Club, Chicago, III. 

For Minnesota —to Louis Fleckenstein, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

For Kansas and Colorado—to Thomas A. 
Morgan, Denver Photographic Society. 

For California—to Fayette J. Clute, care 
Camera Craft, San Francisco, Cal. 

For Washington State and Oregon —to Will 
H. Walker, Tull & Gibbs, Portland, Ore. 

For New York, New Jersey, and all districts 
not mentioned above —to Metropolitan Camera 
Club, 102 West rorst St., New York City. 

The work of those who have exhibited at pre- 
vious important Salons need not be submitted to 
the district juries, but should be sent to the nearest 
Federation Camera Club and included with their 
shipment. 

Any exhibitor may send direct to the National 
Jury, care Metropolitan Camera Club, 1o2 West 
torst St., New York City. 


Work rejected by these juries may be sent to 
the National Jury at New York. A National 
Preliminary Jury, consisting of twenty-five well- 
known photographers, will select about one thou- 
sand frames from the work sent to New York, 
and the final jury will consist of eighteen painters 
of national reputation. 

All persons intending to submit work are re- 
quested to communicate at once with the Sec- 
retary of the Federation, Wm. T. Knox, 279 
Washington St., New York City, asking for a 
copy of the rules and conditions. 


THE list of awards of the International Exposi- 
tion of Artistic Photography, held at Genoa in 
May and June, 1905, has just come to hand. 
The following awards were made to Americans: _ 
Gold medal with diploma to the Salon Club of 
America. First-class gold medal to Curtis Bell. 
Second-class gold medal to J. C. Pike of Indianap- 
olis. Silver medal to Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 
Bronze medal to_J. H. Field, of Berlin, Wis. 
Special prizes: Second-class gold medal to J. P. 
Hodgkins of New York for child photographs, 
and to Louis Fleckenstein of Faribault, Minn., 
for photographs of sports. 


THE first annual photographic exhibition of the 
Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburg will be 
held from Sept. 15 to 23,1905. Entries are lim- 
ited to those living within one hundred miles of 
Pittsburg. Full information may be had by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of the Photographic Sec- 
tion, J. Montgomery Conner, Shetland and Finley 
Aves., Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE Sixth International Congress of Practical 
Chemistry will be held in Rome in the spring of 
1906 (Easter week). 

The President of the Societa Fotografica Italiana, 
Col. G. Pizzighelli, 50 Via Alfani, Florence, as 
President of the Section ‘Photochemistry and 
Scientific Photography,” invites all who are in- 
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terested in photochemistry and scientific photog- 
raphy to take part in this congress. 

He kindly requests to be informed as soon as 
possible as to the subjects of the communications 
that are desired to be discussed. 

The program of the meetings and excursions 
will be published in due time. 


Tue fifth annual Kentucky and Tennessee 
convention was held at McMinnville, Tenn., in 
the rooms of the Southern School of Photography, 
June 20 to 23, 1905. The meeting was well at- 
tended and proved of great value to all partici- 
pants. The meeting voted in favor of the no- 
prize system for future conventions, and selected 
Louisville as its meeting place for 1906. 


CHARLES WESLEY HEARN is a typical New 
Englander, having been born in Portland, Me., 
where he served his apprenticeship in the studio of 
the late Joseph Harry Lamson of that city, who 
enjoyed an enviable reputation throughout the 
country as a wet-plate photographer. After being 
with Mr. Lamson three years, he worked one year 
with Mr. Frank Jewell, of Scranton, during 
which time he wrote “The Practical Printer,” 
which was published in 1877 and met with in- 
stantaneous success. It was for many years the 
text-book on printing and had an enormous sale. 
It was also reproduced in serial form in the 
British Journal of Photography and translated 
into several foreign languages. 

He worked for Gutekunst, of Philadelphia, in 
1874. In 1875 he purchased a business for pho- 
tographic printing, which proved highly success- 
ful and remunerative. 

In 1878, he became head printer for Henry 
Rocher, of Chicago, at the same time profiting 
under the skylight and in the dark-room by in- 
struction from that eminent artist, whose re- 
fining influence is visible in all of Mr. Hearn’s 
work. From 1880 to 1890 Mr. Hearn was engaged 
in business in Portland, Me., after which he was chief 
operator for A. N. Hardy, Boston, for two years, at 
the expiration of which he established the present 
studio in Boylston St. of that city, where he has 
been active ever since. 

While serving in the capacity of first vice- 
president and, subsequently, as president of the 
New England Photographers’ Association, Mr. 
Hearn worked assiduously to promote the interests 
of that organization and increase its prestige at 
home and abroad. ° 

The New England Convention of 1902, with Mr. 
Hearn as chief executive, was marked by an unu- 
sually fine display of international photographic 
art, due to his untiring and skilfully directed 
efforts, enabling the New England body to secure 
a superb foreign exhibit for 1903. His pictures 
have been exhibited in this country and in 
Europe, their excellence being attested by num- 


erous medals and other honors. Mr. Hearn was 
the unanimous choice for first vice-president of 
the P. A. of A. at Indianapolis in 1903, and, al- 
though in line for nomination to the office of 
president for 1904-5, he declined to. be a candi- 
date, preferring to center his energies in securing 
for Boston the convention of 1905. 


Every photographer who attends the convention 
has long heard of picturesque Gloucester and its 
maritime industries. He should not fail during 
his stay here on somé week-day or Sunday to 
travel down to the north side of Central wharf 
to take the delightfully cool and invigorating trip 
up along the famous ‘‘North Shore Route” from 
Boston to the picturesque fishing city of Gloucester. 
Hundreds of passengers who have never until this 
season availed themselves of the opportunity to 
take this trip are going this summer. 

Boats leave Central wharf week-days at 10 A.M. 
and Sundays at 10.15, carrying with them a good 
orchestra and every convenience for the comfort 
of passengers, returning to Boston in time to take 
the early evening trains for the suburbs. An 
hour’s stay in the quaint old fishing city is allowed, 
long enough to catch many picturesque glimpses 
and camera snapshots of unusual interest. The 
fare is only 75 cents for the round trip. 


NEVER before in the history of the photographic 
business has a studio camera bounded into general 
popularity, in less than six months’ time, and be- 
come the acknowledged leader among photog- 
raphers and dealers everywhere. But this is the 
record of the “‘Century.” 

It is a well-known fact that very few improve- 
ments have been made in professional cameras 
during the past ten years. Believing, however, 
that the best is none too good for the professional 
photographer, and that the fraternity will appre- 
ciafe a line of studio cameras having the latest 
improvements and strictly up to date in every 
respect, the Century has been put on the market. 

Though a little higher in price than the old 
style cameras, if quality, exclusive features, the 
best workmanship, general design, and fine finish 
are all considered — in connection with the price 
— the fact will be self-evident that the Century por- 
trait cameras represent by far the most for the 
money, and will not only give the greatest satis- 
faction, but prove the cheapest in the end, as they 
are built to stand the daily wear and tear of the 
gallery. 

The cameras have many distinctive features, 
and are sold at as low a price as is consistent with 
good workmanship. Descriptions free on request 
from the Century Camera Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


J. H. Dattmeyer, Limited, of London, Eng- 
land, makers of the famous ‘‘ Dallmeyer Lenses,” 
formerly represented in this country by the An- 
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thony & Scovill Co., have entered the American 
market direct and have engaged the services of 
Mr. F. G. Burgess, late of the Rotograph Co., 
and formerly the traveling representative of 
C. P. Goerz. 

Mr. Burgess is one of the best-posted lens men 
in the United States, and we are glad to know of 
his engagement by the Dallmeyer people. 

It is the intention of Mr: Burgess, as we under- 
stand, to ultimately open offices in New York 
City, though for the present he will occupy his 
time in calling upon his many friends throughout 
the United States and Canada. In the mean- 
time, however, he may be communicated with 
care of P. O. Box 1891, New York City. 


CAMS AND THE PRINCIPLES OF THEIR CONSTRUC- 
TION. George Jepson. Cambridge, 1905. 

Mr. Jepson has produced a little treatise on the 
forms, planning, and draughting of cams which 
forms a very good introduction to this somewhat 
specialized, but very important branch of mechan- 
ism. The text is somewhat succinct, but very 
thorough and practical, and the various classes of 
problems are carefully worked out. The illustra- 
tions, in two colors, are remarkably good specimens 
of draughtmanship, and are entirely adequate 
supplements to the text, the whole forming a com- 
plete course of cam draughting. 


THE YEAR Book OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND AMA- 
TEUR’S GUIDE FOR 1905. Edited by P. R. 
Salmon, F. R. P.S. New York, G. Gennert. 

The Year Book this year is issued upon a some- 
what modified plan. The reading matter con- 
tains a very complete monograph upon Platinum 


Printing, giving the history and complete direc- 


tions for making and working every modification 
of platinum paper which has been invented. This 
is the most complete treatise on the subject in 
English. The other monographs are on Iron 
Printing Processes, Press Photography, and The 
Elements of Composition. The rest of the book 
contains tables and formulas, novelties of the 
year, and other valuable matter. Fifty cents at 
dealers or by mail. 


A New TREATISE ON THE MODERN METHODS 
OF CARBON PRINTING. Second Edition. A. 
M. Marton. Bloomington, IIl., 1905. 

This nicely bound volume of 260 pages, price, 
post-paid, $2.65, is a very exhaustive treatise on 
this important subject, covering every phase of 
manipulation and treatment in every variety of 
carbon work. The author is a practical carbon 
printer, with a very long experience, and is per- 
fectly qualified to treat the subject from every 
point of view. Every possible point of difficulty 
is properly explained, and the book is indispen- 
sable to every carbon printer. 


WE have received copies of their 1905 catalogues 
from Burke & James of Chicago and New York, 
and from A. J. Lloyd & Co., of Boston. Each 
of these is a veritable encyclopedia of things pho- 
tographic, and either firm will be pleased to send 
a copy free on request. 


A booklet describing the Solgram process of 
color printing and giving prices of the necessary 
materials may be had by addressing the Solgram 
Co., Downington, Pa. This process is a very 
simple method of producing prints in natural 
colors. A sample package of 4x5 paper with 
directions and chemicals will be sent to any ad- 
dress for 35 cents, and for 15 cents additional a 
handbook of the process will be included. 


Howe & HAtt, makers of Colorprinte, adver- 
tised elsewhere in these pages, announce a com- 
petition for the best print in natural colors made 
on their paper. Cash prizes will be given, and 
full particulars may be had on request. 


W. W. Rosson, formerly of the N. E. Photog- 
raphers’ Association, has removed from Nova 
Scotia to Winnipeg, Canada. Judging from the 
handsome little booklet entitled “Superb Pho- 
tography,” which he has recently favored us with, 
his stay in Winnipeg will be long and prosperous. 
His enterprise and good taste are sure to win 
success. 


Amonc the interesting personalities at the 
forth coming Photographer’s Convention, there 
will be no one more popular or more highly esteemed 
than the genial Treasurer of the Association, — 
Mr. Frank R. Barrows of Boston, who is now 
closing his second term of office as Treasurer. 

“Mr. Barrows’ business career opened in Sturgis, 
Mich., thirty-three years ago; he later went to 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, spending twenty-one years 
there, where he left a very lucrative business to 
come East that his children might have the edu- 
cational advantages of Boston. Since coming 
to Boston four years ago he has been located in 
Ashmont, where he has built up a fine business. 
About two years ago he assumed the management 
of the Brookline Art Union in Brookline, having 
gratifying success in this studio as well. Always 
an enthusiast in association matters, he became 
a charter member of the Indiana Association, and 
was elected an officer the first year, later filling 
nearly every office, ending with the presidency, 
when he was elected to office in the National the 
same year, becoming its second vice-president, 
and the following year its treasurer. 

Mr. Barrows has cause to be proud of his record 
as treasurer. By his careful management of its 
finances, the society has gradually built up a 
safe reserve fund sufficient to carry it through 
any adverse circumstance that might arise.” 
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